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WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Quite a number of new stocks have been 
added to the Stock Exchange list this vear, 
as | have been intormed by the appearance 


of their names in newspaper tables: also 


by the briet presentation of same in Th 
Exe HANGE. It would he a tavor to persons 
living far from New York if Tin 
Excuance, which should have access to 
information about forthcoming listings, 
would analyze such stocks prior to listing, 


with especial attention to the probable 


] 


market valuation to be established in early 


; 
transactions, and make analyses public 


prior to listing. This would be a distinct 


service to investors. 


R. D 
Ep:ror’s Nott Prices otf securities are ar 
rived at through judgment established by buy 
ers and_ sellers many of them. The 
province of this magazine would hardly com 


prise efforts to anticipate the prices to be de 


] 1 
termined by an auction market, such as th 
New York Stock 
numerous issues, dealings have occurred on the 


New York Curb New 


York Stock Exchange was effected, with pub 


Exchange is. In case of 


before listing on the 


licity of prices, affording a guide to what 


sellers on that market considered, 
at that time a fair price valuation 


buyers and 


HAZLETON, 


The action ct 


PA. 

stocks this month (No 
vember) seems to upset the apple cart of 
proponents of better conditions to result 
from 1942 Revenue Act changes in meth 


ods of applying the capital gains tax. My 


reading indicated that experts on shorter 


holding periods and more flexible provi 
sions of the law thought they would tend to 
spread out purchases and sales -especially 
cales lor tax purposes and thus reduc, the 
scope of market disturbance which, under 
the tormer capital gains provisions, had 
become pronounced toward a year-end. 
But the market has this vear followed con 
ventional lines—much switching and loss 
taking-for-income-tax-statements going on 
as usual in November, to continue, prob 
iblv, into December. 


Fi. O.. Fi. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Herewith my Tit 


Would appreciate a few com 


subscription — to 
EXCHANGE. 
ments from you on the enclosed list which 
has been built up (by a man about 67 years 
(The list 1s 


consent on 


old) over a period ot years. 
published with the writer's 
page g.) A difheulty I find today is this: 
associates in various brokerage firms who 
formerly were helpful are now in th 
military services. When attempts are made 
to condense my list I get very little help 
at the bank. 


many stocks in it to watch. 


Brokers tell me there are too 


Have had an experience that would 
make a good story. For instance, I started 
with a few shares of Consolidated Edison, 
to help pay for light and heat; also Ameri 
can Telephone & Telegraph to help on 
phone expenses; food stocks helped out on 
table; movie and radio stocks help2d pay 
for amusements, and so on as to house 


hold goods, insurance, automobiles, tires, 








"aoe to the editor,in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 


discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


etc. Been in about every leading issue on 
the Board, but traded in little except bonds. 
When I mention consulting advisory ser 
vice, the answer is, “You don’t need one, 
you could be a good one.” Have occasional 
reorganization work, but would rather b¢ 


engaged in correcting my estate. 


NEW YORK CITY 
... Examination of several numbers otf 
Tin that it 
carry matter that 


ExcuaNncEe shows does not 


certain I do not want, 
namely “hot tips” on stocks. Plain  in- 


formation and reasoned comment about 
corporations, earnings, etc., are what I do 
want. A dollar for a year’s subscription, 
starting with the most recent issue, is en 
closed. 


Px. YD. 


COBLESKILL, NN. Y. 
When cold weather closes in, and I can 
devote little of my (retired) life to out-of 
doors pursuits, more time is applied to the 
study of conditions which surround, or 
threaten to surround, my modest invest 
TH 


help in this task, not only because it often 


ments in securities. EXCHANGE 1S a 
brings facts and observations of interest 
and use, but for the reason, also, that the 
publication seems to make my contacts 
with the Stock Exchange and its processes 
fairly close. My broker, I find, agrees with 
me on both these points. 
Ss: &. f 
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How Do You Select Your Bonds 


RE you one of those folk who 
choose their bonds in much the 
same way they buy theater tickets? 
Do you invest your savings or extra 
money in some corporate bond on some- 
body’s casual say-so, just because you 
“heard it was good”? 
helterskelter 
methods seem to be an all too common 


Unfortunately, — such 
practice. A great many people devote 
no more thought to their investments 
than they do to their amusements, And 
needless to say, the result is that many 
buy the type of bond they have no busi- 
ness owning. 

Take a hypothetical case, like that of 
Mrs. Jonas Doe, the proverbial widow, 
who has come into money. Perhaps 
there isn't a great deal of it, but it is 
important to her. She needs income. 
She cannot afford to run risks with her 
principal. But how does Mrs. Doe pro- 
ceed? 

She goes to her banker or broker and 
says, “I want to make an investment. 
Pick out some bonds for me. I hear 
bonds are good to have, and I want 
bonds that will give me about 6 per 
cent. I simply can’t get along with 
less.” 

This is the classic example of putting 


the cart before the horse. Instead of 


By OSCAR LASDON 
Associate Editor, The Banking Law Journal 
declaring, “I can’t afford to lose this 
money. I want a high quality bond 


Mrs. 


Doe has her mind set on how much 


with the best return available,” 


she wants in the way of interest. 

Mrs. Doe doesn’t realize that she is 
prejudicing the safety of her principal 
for a high rate of return. In no position 
to speculate, she cannot compromise 
with safety. 


Mrs. Doe’s Problem 


In times like these, when the highest 
yield on U. S. Treasuries is 2% per 
cent, and highest-grade corporate issues 
are yielding at the maximum only 3 per 
cent, Mrs. Doe has a real problem. Un- 
der present conditions, her needs and 
her ability to fulfill them have little in 
Mrs. Doe 


doesn’t realize, and probably doesn’t 


common. Furthermore, 
like to be told, that the 6 per cent return 
she is seeking includes a bonus of over 
3 per cent for the extra risk involved. 

Students of finance call this spread in 
the rate of return between the highest 
grade bonds—long-term U. S. Trea- 
suries, for example—and lesser quality 
obligations, the “premium for risk.” 
And so large a premium as over 3 per 
cent is a flashing danger signal which 
Mrs. Doe can hardly disregard. 


For 


Investment ? 


Of course, the bond with this 6 per 
cent yield may be perfectly suitable for 
some business man like Elmer Smith, 
who enjoys an income from his own 
labors. His well-being is not wrapped 
up in this single investment. He is in 
a position to bear the extra risk in- 
volved, and that is why many a high- 
yielding obligation is frequently termed 
a “business man’s investment.” 

But Mrs. Doe, who is trying to scrape 
along in these years of high living costs, 
finds it hard to understand why some- 
one else, who is not faced with her cry- 
ing need of additional income, should 
feel free to buy a better paying security 
which caution denies to her. 

With her eye on income, Mrs. Doe 
ignores the risk involved. The impor- 
tant test is that Elmer Smith can with- 
stand a loss in capital and can cushion 
the shock of a sharp decline in the mar- 
ket value of his bond. But where would 
Mrs. Doe be if this happened to her? 

Buying corporate bonds is no part- 
time job. It takes careful and diligent 
planning. Every person who invests, or 
wishes to invest in bonds, must be able 
to determine for himself the type of 
obligation that fits his own particular 
needs. Next, he must have some under- 
standing of the character and caliber of 








the issue in which he intends placing 
his funds. And, not to be overlooked, 
he must acquire some working knowl- 
edge of the forces that influence bond 
prices. 

So before you invest, do a little check- 
ing on your own hook, starting off with 
a bond manual of statistics. Even if 
you've never done anything like this 
before, there’s no time like the present 
the bond have in 


to investigate you 


mind. It’s good and valuable experi- 
ence. Your local banker or broker will 


be glad to have you take advantage of 
And this self- 


education will prove extremely worth- 


his statistical facilities. 
while. 


What's In a Name? 


One 


Doe and 


Mrs. 


learn is: 


important rule that both 
Elmer Smith must 
don’t buy your bond by ttle alone! 
Titles, at times, are apt to be decep- 
tive. Titles are designed to carry an air 
of assurance to the investor. Often, they 
serve to distinguish the issue from other 
obligations of the same company, rather 
than reflect its investment position. The 
fact that the title of the bond may in- 
clude the word “First,” or even “First 
Mortgage,” does not necessarily mean 
an unqualified prior claim on property. 

Then again, if you are buying a first 
mortgage bond, make sure it’s a mort- 
gage on a productive property and not 
one of doubtful earning power. Out- 
standing are many first mortgage rail 
issues which cover mileage on which 
trafhe is light and operations barely 
profitable. Obviously, weak first mort- 
gage issues such as these embody con- 
siderable risk. In fact, unsecured ob- 
ligations of a prosperous company are 
often preferable. 

Again, too many people commit the 
error of assuming that the bond market 
is one single, indivisible unit. The bond 
market embraces many groupings, rep- 
resenting all types and qualities of 


bonds. Type groupings include obli- 
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Rate on Prime 


Two Periods Commercial 


Industrial Production 


Federal Reserve Index 


of Moody Bond Yield Averages 
AAA Bonds BAA Bonds 








In Contrast Paper 
November, 1929 5.75 per cent 
May, 1930 “oe °C 
August, 1931] J 
April, 1937 Lee“ = 
March, 1938 88 ° ‘ 


105 4.76 per cent 6.03 per cent 
96 am" * Bae” 
74 4.40 “ “7.47 

120 3.42 “ 4.84 
84 3.22 6.30 





gations of railroad, public utility, in- 


dustrial, and investment and_ finance 
companies. And even more important 
are the distinctions of quality designated 
by statistical agency “ratings.” 

These ratings of quality are signifi- 
cant. In the first place, they give some 
indication of the relative safety of any 
individual issue. In the second place, 
comparison of rating averages shows 
us that price movements in the high- 
grade and lower quality sections of the 
bond list do not always parallel each 
other; in fact, they frequently diverge. 
To put it more clearly, gilt-edge issues 
may be improving in price at a time 
when second-grade obligations are ex- 


periencing price weakness. 
Influencing Elements 
c 


How does this happen? Because of 
its unquestioned soundness, the price 
of your high-grade bond is influenced, 
almost exclusively, by money market 
conditions. On the other hand, the price 
of your second-grade issue, or “credit 
bond,” is influenced both by money 
rates and the changing credit standing 
of the issuing company. 

Prime issues become buoyant when 
money rates ease. They decline when 
money rates tighten. But second-grade 
bond prices reflect, as already observed, 
a combination of forces. On occasion, 
they are more affected by the state of 
business activity than they are by in- 
terest rates. 

Second-grade bond prices are influ- 
enced by the state of business activity 
because the security of these obligations 
is never beyond reproach. This security 


improves with better business, which 


brings in its train increased corporate 
financial strength and wider margins 
ot fixed-charge coverage. It deterio- 
rates in periods of industrial reaction, 
when corporate financial resources ebb 


and earnings decline. 
Ebb and Flow 


When business booms, investors be- 


ob- 
Ac- 


cordingly, buying stimulates prices. But 


come attracted to the larger yields 


tainable on lower quality issues. 


when business slumps, investors become 
apprehensive, liquidation results, and 
prices are under pressure. Furthermore, 
such price weakness may persist even 
though money rates continue to decline. 

Here are two illustrations of opposite 
tendencies within the bond market. 

First, consider the period from No- 
vember, 1929, to August, 1931, when 
money market conditions eased and the 
trend of interest rates was steadily 
downward. Throughout these twenty- 
one months, high-grade bond prices im- 
proved. However, this improvement 
was paralleled by a rise in second-grade 
bond prices only until May, 1930. From 
that time to August, 1931, the growing 
impact of the depression impaired the 
investment position of the lower qual- 
ity issues. Then, in direct contrast to 
rising price tendencies in the gilt-edge 
section, second-grade issues receded on 
a broad front. 

Similar divergent trends were wit- 
nessed from April, 1937, to March, 1938. 
During this period, money rates de- 
clined and high-grade issues were in 
demand. But “credit bonds” slumped 
along with business activity. The ac- 


(continued on page 6) 
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A CAPABLE PARTNERSHIP 


HIS dissertation is not meant for 

the investor or speculator who 
merely telephones his broker and places 
his orders, with discussion briefed to 
the customary amenities—and some- 
times omitting even them! 

That rare type of individual obviously 
has none but himself to scold should he 
find the road to riches something less 
than a four-lane super-highway; and 
while his type of business is the easiest 
for a broker to handle, few brokers wel- 
come it. 

The professional satisfaction derived 
from the brokerage business is gained 
from mutually pleasant relationships 
with clients, no matter how small their 
accounts, who have decided to combine 
their broker’s professional judgment 
with their own viewpoints. It is the lat- 
ter group that is addressed here, in a 
sincere desire to suggest means by which 
the most may be made of a close rela- 
tionship. I believe this to be a subject 
omitted from all the text books despite 
its importance. For that reason I ap- 
proach it cautiously, realizing that a 
member of any calling must retain un- 
impeachable good taste when discussing 


the ways of clients. 





By WASHINGTON DODGE 


To discuss at all the relationship be- 
tween clients and brokers (and here and 
throughout we assume “broker” to 
mean the partner or customer’s broker 
with whom the investor deals rather 
than the firm itself) presumes that the 
broker has something to offer the in- 
vestor and speculator other than me- 
chanical services. This premise is so ob- 
vious that the only comment warranted 
is that all too frequently the investor 
takes it so for granted that he antici- 


pates too much from his broker. 
Research Available 


The 


maintains a research staff which is con- 


modern Stock Exchange firm 
tinually studying economic trends and 
individual securities and makes all of its 
findings available to clients. The firm’s 
entire executive personnel comprises 
men whose experience in the securities 
business, or demonstrated aptitude, ren- 
ders them especially suited for advising 
others, Yet this combination cannot al- 
ways be right regardless of size, degree 
of skill, or other factors. Money-making 
and money-protection simply are not 


that easy. This is probably a good thing, 








or else money would soon be concen- 
trated in too few hands. 

The ultimate decision in market af- 
fairs must rest with the client himself. 
He should use all the facts at his com- 
mand, including those his broker gives 
him, to supplement his own thinking, 
remembering that the seasoned broker 
has one asset few professional investors 
can maintain—perspective. In addition 
to utilizing his broker as a source of 


facts, the client should know that a 


broker has a degree of professional skill 


few individual customers can develop. 


This is based on experience, from watch- 


ing the successes and failures of hun- 
dreds of individuals. 

The element of professional skill 
most clearly expressed in an ability to 
appraise and interpret the risks. A vet- 
eran broker has said, “It’s not the 
money I've helped my clients make that 
pleases me as much as the money I’ve 
helped them keep.” That may seem a 


very negative statement. But if it does, 
dear reader, you have not cut your finan- 
cial eye-teeth. 


Now 


something, but not everything, to offer, 


granting that the broker has 


the question is how to make the most 





FREDERICK LEWIS 





of what he has. The first step is to real- 
ize that after you have opened your ac- 
count the broker is no longer a sales- 
man and you a prospect. Your broker is 
interested only in seeing you do well. 
He knows that if you do not, you may 
withdraw your account, but that if you 
do, your account will grow larger, re- 
main with him for many years, and that 
your friends will hear of him in due 
time. Perhaps you are a bit annoyed to 
find that every time you follow his ad- 
vice and buy or sell, you pay a commis- 
sion. If so, think over how little of this 
commission remains after all the items 
of overhead are paid, and you will see 
that the broker’s interest must be in you 
as a “long-pull” proposition and-not as 
anything else. 

Realizing that you have a community 
of interest with a broker, do your part 
to help him help you. Some people are 
very reticent when it comes to discuss- 
ing their personal finances. The ethics 
of his profession make the broker keep 
confidential whatever you tell him, and 
unless he knows what risks you can af- 
ford to take, what other income you 
have, and similar personal factors, he 
cannot advise you intelligently. In this 
respect your account is in the nature of 
a partnership and not at all like the 
usual vendor-vendee relationships of 


commerce, 


Clients All of One Group 


All brokers strive to treat all their 
clients alike, regardless of the size of 
the account or the degree of personal 
friendship involved. A man who dis- 
regarded this prime principle of the 
business would not last in it very long. 
But a broker is a normally sensitive 
man, working under extreme mental 
and nervous pressure. He soon can sense 
which of his customers have sportsman- 
ship and courtesy, two qualities which 
sometimes sadly diminish in ratio to the 
size of the pocketbook. He is bound, 
even though subconsciously, to work 








Buy War Bonds 
And Keep Them! 


The bonds of the United 
States of America are the best 
investments in the world today. 
They represent both national 
and personal security. We will 
have a special opportunity to 
add to our holdings of these 
bonds next month when the 
Fourth War Loan will be 
brought out by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of press- 
ing on in Europe and Asia to 
complete victory . . . a vie- 
tory which will mean all the 
difference between a_ drear, 
harried life for America and 
a triumphant return to free- 
dom and opportunity, to a fur- 
ther cultivation of the arts of 
peace. 


The buying of War Bonds 
under the stimulus and excite- 
ment of a campaign to support 
our men in the armed services 
is only part of the privilege of 
Americans. Bonds bought 
should be bonds kept. Bonds 
bought should be _ retained 
against any impulse to turn 
them back into cash, except to 
meet the most serious personal 
needs. 


Bonds bought now and kept 
will provide dependable in- 
come as well as complete 
safety; the Series E bond will 
store up capital for us—store 
it up the more rapidly the 
longer we keep them. As the 
Federal Reserve Board has re- 
cently emphasized, these E 
bonds provide a rate of return 
of 4% per annum during the 
last 5 years of their life as com- 
pared with an average of 2.9% 
over the whole term of the 
bonds. 


Whatever type of bonds you 
buy, it is both prudent and pa- 
triotic to keep them. They are 
the best possible safeguard 
against the uncertainties of the 
long future. 


Emil Schram, 
President. 








harder and go farther out of his way for 
clients who demonstrate that they ap- 
preciate what he does for him and do 
not complain over incidents which are 
clearly no fault of his own. 

“When they make money they take 
the credit, when they lose it I get the 
blame,” is the commonest criticism 
brokers have of the business they pur- 
sue. Every broker can cite hundreds of 
examples where clients, usually good 
fellows and sound business men, com- 
mit one or more of the offenses to good 
taste implied in that criticism. Look at 
the situation objectively, put yourself 
in your broker’s shoes, and do a little 
cogitating. This should show you how 
the “partnership” can be made to run 
smoothly and to mutual advantage. 


Suggestions 


Rather than cite specific examples, 
let’s just put down some cardinal prin- 
ciples, as: 

1) When things work out badly do 
not discuss it until you have deliberated 
just how much of the responsibility was 
your own; 2) When they work out 
well, give the broker his full credit. It is 
the only “share” of the profit he will 
ever have, 

A few other suggestions in this di- 
rection might include: 

1) Show your broker your apprecia- 
tion, sometimes by trying to get him 
business from friends or financial insti- 
tutions wherein you are known; 2) 
Don’t complain over an occasional sus- 
picion that there was poor execution of 
your orders unless you feel there was 
clear error—if your broker has paid the 
high price for the day he feels as badly 
as you do; 3) When you call your bro- 
ker for facts perhaps you know some 
facts from your own business he might 
appreciate hearing; 4) Don’t tell of the 
big profits your friends are making at 
Doe & Co.—those profits are as apt to 
be over-stated as the stories some people 

(continued on page 6) 


Group Reports of Listed Corporations Reveal Some 
Abrupt Changes For 9 Months’ Period 


HE addition of 109 more companies 

to the tabulation of earnings of 
corporations with common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange re- 
sulted in no material percentage change 
from the record published in the No- 
vember issue of THe Excuance. Net 
income of the 494 companies to report 
for the nine months ended September 
30 was 10 per cent higher than the same 
corporations reported for the corre- 
sponding 1942 period. The 385 to ap- 
pear in the November roster by groups 
indicated a gain of 11.4 per cent over 
the same companies in 1942. 

The $2,034,116,000 net income of the 
494 companies compared with $1,858,- 
337,000 for 487 listed corporations in 
the record of a year ago. The tabula- 
tion in both years brought in all re- 
ports made public down to December 
15. The lag in corporate accounting, it 
will be noted, was extensive in both 
years, due to uncertainties brought 
about by war contract negotiations, the 
matter of reserves for contingencies and 
so on. Many reports remain to be is- 
sued, inasmuch as the number of com- 
panies with stocks on the Stock Ex- 
change is 831. 

Among the companies which had not 
issued their statements up to December 
15 were Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Socony-Vacuum, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
J. C. Penney, United States Rubber, 
American Can, Allied Chemical & 
Dyestuffs and Kennecott Copper. 

Still, the broad panorama of effective 
industrial and transportation operations 
for the first three-quarters of a year of 
immense activity is pictured in the ac- 
companying table. In some respects, 
the composite effects resultant from the 
additions of individual reports during 
the last month offer points of interest 


to investors. For example, 16 more rail- 
roads are included, and they worked to 
effect a considerable change. Whereas 
36 rails showed a gain of 21.6 per cent 
in net in the November summary, 52 
properties here reported upon revealed 
an increase over their net income in 


1942 of no more than 11.9 per cent. 


Railroad Picture 


In dollars, the 52 rails disclosed a 
round amount available for interest, re- 
serves and surplus after dividends by 
those making payments. The nine 
months’ net this year was $544,203,000, 
against $500,319 by. the same _proper- 


ties last year. Since November 15, one 


or more rail systems have announced 
plans to retire bonds extensively, but, 
so far as direct information is con- 
cerned, the movement to reduce fixed 
debt as the result of current substantial 
revenues reveals a smaller headway than 
was expected to be shown earlier this 
vear. It is to be assumed that heavier 
taxes than in 1942, along with possibili- 
ties of enlarged operating expenses in 
1944, are factors with a bearing upon 
rail capital plans. 

The inclusion of additional amuse- 
ment companies in earnings’ reports 
this month brought a mark-down in this 
department also. In November the 
table showed that 5 of 13 listed com- 





Industry To Date 1943 
Amusement... .. 9 9 
Automobile ... . . 47 47 
Bore kk st ww ss oe HD 13 
Business & Office Equip. 6 6 
Chemical ..:.. .47 47 
Electrical Equipment . . 13 13 
ee ee ee ae 21 
| a ee oe 31 
Machinery & Metal. . . 49 48 
i a 23 
Paper & Publishing . . 18 18 
Petroleum ... .. . 30 30 
Maiwwosad «2. « s « soe 50 
Retail Merchandising . 18 18 
Steel. Iron & Coke. . . 33 32 
es 12 
All Public Utilities. . . 29 29 
Foreign Companies. . . 6* 6 
Other Companies . . . 34 33 

All companies . . 494 186 


* Canadian companies only. 





NINE MONTHS’ NET INCOME OF 494 COMPANIES 
HAVING COMMON STOCK LISTED ON 
THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 1943 


—Assembled by Industrial Groups— 


Number Improvement 
Showing 
Number Net Profit: 
Reporting 9 Months 


No. Showing Per Cent 
Change in 
Group Net Income 
(9 Months 1943 


vs. 
9 Months 1942) 


(9 Months 
1943 vs. Estimated 
9 Months Group Net Income: 
9 Months 1943 


8 $ 33.784.000 +48.27 
31 193.176.000 122.7 
3 17.316.000 —11.0 
5 15.357,000 + 1.8 
35 174.408.000 +10.4 
8 61.150.000 +13.9 
8 32.184.000 — 6.7 
24 99.050.000 +14.6 
26 54.271.000 + §.1 
11 47.663.000 — 7.8 
9 27.554.000 + 8.3 
25 159.397.000 +18.4 
34 544.203.000 +11.9 
14 28,188,000 — 0.1 
13 142.026.0000 — 0.8 
6 16.559,000 — 7.1 
22 299.767.000 + 7.6 
2 40.220.000 — 0.2 
19 47.843.000 8.5 


303 $2.034.116.000 +10.06; 








wi 








panies had scored a gain of 60.9 per 
cent in net income over the preceding 
year, Nine companies now disclose that 
the increase over their 1942 total was 
48.2 per cent. The 9, however, earned 
$33,784,000 which indicates that crowded 
movie houses, day and night in these 
war times, have translated heavy at- 
tendance into comfortable net profits. 

Forty-seven out of 63 listed automo- 
tive concerns report a nine months’ net 
of $193,176,000 for an increase of 22.7 
The 


percentage increase over 1942 Was not 


per cent over the product last year. 


much changed by the addition of 13 
companies to the roster; in November 
Tue Excuance noted that 34 companies 
had earned 24.6 per cent more in net 
than a year before. Incidentally, 31 
of the 47 reported on in the table showed 
improvement over the preceding year, 
an indication that the knots and kinks 
in factory schedules resultant from a 
vast changeover to war production were 
smoothed out this year. 

The 


construction companies in this group 


inclusion of 2 more building 


subsequent to issuance of the Novem- 
ber summary acted, as might have been 
expected, to change the percentage on 
the down side. Building, as is well 
known, has contracted since construc- 


slackened_ off. 


Fifteen corporations in this field showed 


tion for war purposes 


a decline from 1942 of 11 per cent, 


against a recession in net of 8.6 per 
cent for 12 concerns in the November 
tabulation. 

Forty-seven chemical companies show 
exactly the same percentage of gain 
that 42 did last month. This record 
undoubtedly would have felt the influ- 
ence of Allied Chemical earnings if it 
had been included. Chemicals plainly 
struck their war-time earnings’ stride 
this year, for in the 1942 report for nine 
months a recession of 29.3 per cent from 
1941 was recorded. 

The 


forged ahead this year. 


electrical equipment industry 


In this depart- 


ment a decline of 24.2 per cent was re- 
ported in 1942 for 10 companies, but 
this year 13 concerns noted a gain of 
13.9 per cent. Food preparing and mar- 
keting organizations also reversed the 
net earnings tide this year. Thirty-one 
listed companies report a 14.6 per cent 
rise of net in the nine months, whereas 
31 concerns disclosed a decline of 16.9 
per cent in 1942 from 1941 results. 

One of the more striking group ad- 
vances was depicted by machinery and 
metal companies. This year this cate- 
gory reported a 5.1 per cent gain over 
1942, while in 1942 a recession from 
1941 of 22.3 per cent was reported. Pre- 
sumably that section of the industry 
making tools of one kind or another 
stepped out this year after long and 
intricate preparations. Mining com- 
pany net profits continued the recession 
showed in 1942, although the decline 
was less extensive. Twenty-four com- 
panies in each year made their reports 
prior to December 15. This year a de- 
cline of 7.8 per cent occurred, against a 
recession of 7.2 per cent last year. Of 
the 24, however, all except one showed 
a profit, and 11 improved their results 
over the preceding year. 

Gain for Paper 

Paper and publishing concerns made 
a right-about-face this year, showing a 
gain of 8.3 per cent, in contrast with a 
decline of 22.1 per cent in the preceding 
vear. This industry has been working 
against severe handicaps, especially the 
paper section, because of restricted pro- 
duction in the face of an unusually high 
demand. The industry’s problems have 
been much publicized, and no impor- 
tant easement so far as large consumers 
of certain grades of paper in bulk are 
concerned has, as yet, come into sight. 

The petroleum company results are 
not plainly to be read in the tabulation 
because of the omission of the reports 
of those great companies mentioned in 


the foregoing. Nevertheless, 30 of the 


How Do You Select 
i 
Your 
2 
Bond Investments? 
(continued from page 2) 

companying table portrays these price 
movements. 

Knowledge is the key to successful 
investment policy. Through self-edu- 
cation, the bond buyer can come to 
recognize pitfalls not otherwise appar- 
ent. Competent to compare specific 
values, he will be able to take profitable 
advantage of market abnormalities. A 
firmer grasp of the fundamentals gov- 
erning price trends will also prove in- 
valuable. 

The bond market is composed of 
thousands of issues—all of which com 
pete with one another for the favor of 
investors. And the investor who is fore 
armed can turn in a far better per 
formance than the buyer who acquires 


his bonds like theater tickets. 


A Capable 


° 
Partnership 
(continued from page 4) 
tell of the low rents they are paying; 
5) Don’t ask “Are you sure?”—there is 
nothing sére in investing unless it is in 
a United States War Bond. 

These are a few suggestions of how 
to make the most out of a brokerage re- 
lationship. The essence is to think of 
the whole thing as a partnership—a joint 
venture wherein the two individuals 
each supplement and respect the other. 
And these remarks are no more a “de- 
fense of brokers” than they are a “criti- 
cism of customers.” They are simply an 
attempt to analyze the workings of one 
aspect of the large and difficult field of 


making and preserving capital. 





38 listed companies are contained in the 
18.4 per cent increase of net this year. In 
this field, too, a marked reversal oc- 
curred; for the first nine months of 
1942 a sharp decline was reported. 
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“f Haven’t Mentioned ‘Traders’ 
In My Column For Two Years” 


Interview with Victor Eubank, Reporter of 


Securities Market Events for The Associated Press 


HEN he’s listening, he seems 
detached from the immediate 
scene, remote from his office, the tap- 
ping teletype and stock ticker and other 
surrounding equipment of his trade— 
even from the interviewer and his ques- 
tions! When he speaks, an illusion is 
broken, remoteness is replaced by quick, 
incisive, on-the-button analysis or ex- 
planation of the subject under discus- 
sion which, in this instance, dealt with 
elements finding reflection in the ebb 
and flow of stock market prices. 
Background explains Victor Eubank’s 
method of approach to stock market 
events and to the material which he pre- 
sents, analyzes and dissects daily in his 
widely published newspaper securities 
market column. As an A.P. bureau chief 
in Tokyo and Moscow and as a reporter 
who covered the story of England’s re- 
moval from the gold standard while on 
duty in London in 1931, his training in- 
volved for more than a half dozen years 
the necessity of sifting plain propaganda 
from news of interest to Americans; of 
separating the significant from the com- 
monplace; of choosing essential facts 
for expensive transmission by cable 
from the daily cluttering mass of fact 
and rumor. 


This process requires an impersonal at- 


FREDERICK LEWIS 


titude toward facts and that entails in- 
ner communion about motives which 


may hide their true faces behind facts, 


. about results which may accrue from 


facts in the news—and this last has al- 
ways been an intriguing element to 
writers in the securities market field. So 
Victor Eubank’s pre-market news expe- 
rience engendered the practice of stand- 
ing off, weighing and co-relating the 
implications of a question before mak- 
ing a considered reply. As when the 


interviewer said: 
Stern Point of View 


“Since the stock market began to re- 
treat around the middle of last July, 
after rising rather steadily from April, 
1942, quite a number of persons have 
filed complaints with their brokers and 
the Stock Exchange because the prices 
of their stocks have receded. You know 
all about the price reaction, but a point 
to be made in respect to some com- 
plaints is this: it is averred that to sell 
one’s stock in war time, especially in a 
period when the tide has turned in 
favor of the United Nations, is unpatri- 
otic. What do you think of that?” 

“Unpatriotic ? To sell your stocks if 
you want to sell them?” 


“The alleged basis that sales are ‘un- 








VICTOR EUBANK 


patriouc’ is not so simple as you might 
think, offhand. Such 
charge that ‘they —you know, the un- 
‘Wall 


crowd’ that used to be blamed in times 


complainants 


identified, mysterious Street 
of very active speculative markets for 
upsetting the apple cart for selfish pur- 
poses now and then—they’ seem to be 
the imagined culprits again. ‘They’ took 
the sudden withdrawal of Italy from the 
war as an excuse to reverse the price 
trend in July by selling stocks and there- 
by influencing others to sell.” 

“And I haven't used the word ‘trader’ 
in my stock market ‘lead’ for a couple 
of years,” said Victor Eubank, remote, 
evidently thinking of something distant. 


He took up from there— 


. > | 








“You can pooh pooh this ‘unpatriotic’ 
slant from several standpoints. Let’s be 
figurative, sticking to the war theme. If 
a man owns and lives in a house in a 
neighborhood where bombs fell one 
night, would he be considered unpatri- 
otic if he should sell the house and move 
to another neighborhood that he 
thought safer for his family? Of course 
not. He'd be called a cautious man who 
exercised his own judgment in deciding 
to stop running a risk that he thought 


was avoidable. 
“Nothing To It—Eubank 


“Would patriotism, or the lack of it, 
figure in such a situation at all? Cer- 
tainly not. The houseowner would sim- 
ply be taking precautions to forestall loss 
or injury; he’d be insuring himself, as 
far as his judgment permitted, against 
the unforeseen.” 

“Then what about the man who 
bought the house from him?” 

“Well, don’t think anyone would con- 
sider him patriotic just because he 
bought the place. He would buy it be- 
cause the price suited him, after allow- 
ing for the chances as he viewed them 
of bombs falling around there some 
other night. The price and his expecta- 
tions would govern his decision. A sense 
of caution, or apprehension, urged the 
former owner to sell, with price a mat- 
ter of secondary importance. It might be 
that he was willing, after the bombs 
fell, to take less for the house than he 


thought it was worth before that event. 
A Matter of Realism 

“Now, drop the gruesome parallel, 
and get down to ordinary cases. You 
don’t have to make any assumptions. It 
is merely realistic fact to say that a great 
many owners of securities are trying 
constantly to shape their plans to meet 
contingencies which will arise with the 
end of the war. If this situation were 
not a matter of plain logic, it would be 
clear to me because of correspondence 


growing out of the readership of my 





Opportunity Came 
Unexpectedly to 
Knock at His Door 


Victor Eubank, whose description 
of securities market happenings is 
read daily by many thousands, is a 
rarity among reporters .. . a foreign 
correspondent of long experience 
who was pitchforked into finance 
and discovered that he liked it. On 
duty alone in the London bureau of 
The Associated Press on the Sunday 
in 1931 when England went off the 
gold standard, he had to report the 
momentous news adequately or else! 
He says, “I'd hardly heard of the 
gold standard, except what Bill 
Bryan used to say about it and the 
crown of thorns.”” When that Sun- 
day was over, he knew considerable 
about it, through quick researching; 
and a few days later he was installed 
at a desk in The Associated Press of- 
fice in New York and has been there 
ever since, watching the wheels of 
finance revolve and telling a large 
public what he sees going on. 











daily column, which is printed by most 
member newspapers of the Associated 


Press that devote space to financial news. 


Sections of a Picture 


“All right. People are thinking and 
applying their judgment to their se- 
curities. Will the earnings and divi- 
dends of the FKL Company be likely 
to decline during the transition to peace- 
time production? Won’t the GYX Com- 
pany produce less for some time after 
the war because it has a difficult change- 
over to make? Shouldn’t I buy some 
more of SYC Company shares, for, after 
all discounting of prospects of peace has 
been done, the war is still a long way 
from being won, and the company is 
paying pretty good dividends? Wonder 
if it wouldn't be wise to sell my Q., Q., 
& Z. shares and switch over into FKL 


stock in a month or so, if prices shade 


off ? 


“There you have a section of the pic- 
ture, but only a section. It is the part 
which most investors, I think, will view 
without irritation, and admit the truth 
of, when stocks they own decline some- 
what in price. Another view of the 
market picture has to do with owners 
of securities who carry caution to the 
zenith; they are the ones who, growing 
apprehensive because of uncertainties, 
simply sell out their holdings and elect 
to see what may turn up after a while. 
The pressure of such selling is bound 
to be substantial when a development 
comes along suddenly to supply an in- 
centive. Such an incentive came with 
Mussolini’s fall. 


Progressive Steps 


“But come along down recent his- 
tory’s path, and note the after effects of 
the Italian debacle. Allied arms pushed 
up into Italy, at the same time that the 
Russians increased their pressure on the 
Nazi armies. Peace talk received a 
stronger impulse. Questions regarding 
the conversion problems of American 
corporations grew more pronounced as 
Summer turned into Autumn. Stock 
prices continued to reflect these uncer- 
tainties—call the process ‘discounting 
peace’ if you want to. 

“Speaking of ‘discounting’—a pat 
stock market term—stock prices very 
often reflect the efforts of market par- 
ticipants to anticipate the effects of one 
possibility or another in peace times. 
Why not, then, in war-time, with its 
uncertainties ? 

“And,” Victor Eubank went on, “the 
realistic investor does have problems to 
ponder when he looks beyond the end 
of hostilities. The transition period, 
whenever it begins, seems likely to 
bring wide divergencies for a time 
among corporation earnings. Corpora- 
tion heads know it. Investors know it. 
Both groups are taking such steps as 
wisdom and experience dictate to meet 
problematicals.” 


30 Years of 
Methodical Invest- 


ment In Stocks! 
N ANY years ago, J. Pierpont Mor- 


gan, the elder, was purportedly 
asked to name the ingredients of suc- 
cessful investment in securities and re- 
plied, “Close study, a little money and 
a lot of patience.” This laconic formula 
was quoted widely around 4o years 
ago, before the securities of American 
industry had attained the prominence 
which was to accrue to them in a later 
period; also before investors enjoyed 
the wide choice of equities of corpora- 
tions which were to come forward, as 
inventions acted to erect new industries 
and free enterprise strode onward into 
new fields, 

Tue Excuance presents on this page 
an individual investor’s list of stocks 
which reflect the employment of all the 
ingredients. “Mr. A. L.,” of New York 
City, writes regarding the portfolio of 
close to 50 issues—his own list—as fol- 
lows: 

“The list was started over 30 years 
ago with the idea, primarily, of build- 
ing income to meet, so far as possible, 
the costs of a family’s living. The light, 
heat, telephone and food companies 
came first into my surveys and proved 
the soundness of the experiment. 
Among these were Consolidated Edi- 
son (the original shares of which have 
been held straight through), American 
Telephone and Telegraph, General 
Foods with the 
Fleischmann), United Fruit and Corn 
Products. 

“Household next— 
Procter & Gamble, General Electric, 
Diamond Match, stock of a drug chain, 
American Chicle; a tobacco and mail 


(starting original 


utilities came 


order issue followed, then took in 
several and bank 


a credit company stock, then radio 


insurance issues, 


Portfolio Acquired Over Period of Years 


No. of 
Shares 


15 
10 
10 
18 
30 
20 


20 


20 
50 
32 
20 
45 
10 
20 
10 
30 
11 
30 
25 
55 
25 
30 


20 
20 
10 
12 


1,092 


Cost 
Name Price 
Asserican: Cam. oi... .i.060 1178s 
American Chicle ........... 71% 
fae Sr 173 
Amer. Smelt. & Ref. ........ 20%6 
fn 336 
Ee 8756 
ee 31 
Clea: BPO. gees kv ck secon 41% 
Corn Products: .......6. 0% 73%4 
Oe) ES a ees 4056 
Com. Tae. Tea ics scccases 42 
Diamond Match ............ 2414 
Dixom Cructhle .....0.660:06. 38% 
Eastman Kodak............. 148% 
Bree: Ale: Bate! <.ooiiss os sc wets 37% 
Endicott Johnson .......... 45% 
Fidelity-Phenix ............ 374% 
General Motors ............ 4934 
General Electric ........... 25 
Glidden 444% Pf. .......... 5244 
Goodyear T. & R. Pf. ...... 104% 
eS THOM Pie eecad vie sscarsiae 461% 
Homestake Mining ......... 37 
Int. Business Machine ...... 95% 
BGR ION, a8 5, ost cs cae 32% 
Hist. THArvester ...0.0 5.a0.000 00 931% 
a a rrr 26% 
Loews Incorporated ........ 50% 
Lone Star Cement .......... 604% 
Natl Liberty Ins. ............ 7% 
TORU Y WOME sioner cscs ca wanes 23 
oy a ll 28 
PUN: Wie Mle Sied istics heeiewe 38 
Phelps DOGG... <5<.0.6500. 45 
Procter & Gamble .......... 45 
PRONG: Soe Elodie 6iseeis sce dw. 584 
MIEN oo cloak ssavesswres toe siceet ecard 15% 
Sears, Roebuck.............. 71% 
Stand. Ol of To J. weiss. ccs 47% 
ME Hk, Scie Goats ccaa coecns 381% 
fn A Ne Oi | ae ne ee 84 
US 2, eer 755% 
Union Carbide «..ccceccses 2436 
Oe ge 11454 
ys eS NN ws si:stors16ciw wisreere seins 81% 
WERNER <5 5.555.550 ¥oissiereiace nora 22% 
MEIN, ose c cece si, 5 cc ores 61% 
Wii. Wrieley Fr::...csics..0s 38% 
Westine.. B. GM, oni. ees 60 


*For 1943 to Dec. 8. 


Money 
Invested 


$1.760.62 
716.25 
1,730.00 
366.75 
1,001.50 
1,752.50 
620.00 
628.12 
1,098.75 
2,081.25 
1.050.00 
363.75 
770.00 
1.629.30 
371.20 
451.20 
371.20 
1,243.75 
1.500.00 
525.00 
1,042.50 
922.50 
370.00 
1.714.50 
642.50 
1.396.87 
1,597.50 
1,262.50 
1.202.40 
387.50 
736.00 
560.00 
-710.00 
450.00 
900.00 
582.50 
472.50 
782.30 
-432.00 
962.50 
467.50 
1,890.50 
731.25 
1,719.37 
2.046.80 
452.50 
1,227.50 
382.50 
720.00 


—_ 


_ 


$48,796.23 


Dividend 
*Income 
$45.00 
50.00 
90.00 
45.00 
60.00 
120.00 
60.00 
45.00 
39.00 
80.00 
75.00 
22.50 
70.00 
55.00 
20.00 
30.00 
22.00 
50.00 
84.00 
22.50 
50.00 
40.00 
None 
108.00 
40.00 
37.50 
36.00 
100.00 
~ 60.00 
20.00 
24.00 
20.00 
112.50 
16.00 
40.00 
35.00 
30.00 
46.75 
60.00 
50.00 
8.25 
56.25 
90.00 
90.00 
100.00 
32.00 
32.00 
32.50 
48.00 


$2,499.75 


Current 
Value 


$1.215 
1.030 
1,560 
684 
1,350 
1.100 
680 
675 
825 
1,050 
1.075 
465 
840 
1.705 
370 
560 
160) 
1,275 
2.220 
160 
1.030 
500 
380 
2.988 
540 
850 
1,597 
1,425 
880 
387 
640 
360 
1,147 
210 
1.140 
712 
510 
957 
1.635 
1.175 
550 
1,875 
2,359 
1,380 
1.287 
520 
720 
650 
1.116 








and Eastman Kodak Company shares. 

“The motor era brought in General 
Motors, Standard Oil of New Jersey 
and The Texas Company, and a rub- 
ber equity. Rails? Yes, and still held 
are Union Pacific, Atchison and Penn- 
sylvania. Incidentally, the rails were 
hardest hit by changing economic con- 
ditions over the years, aside from the 
‘death sentence’ utilities and the effer- 
vescent aviation company shares. Most 
of these that were added to the list from 
time to time were written off from year 


to year. 


How Dividends Acted 


“What about the market ‘breaks’ in 
"29 and “32? Being fully protected—paid 
for in full, or on offering to offset any 
bids—my interest in improving the list 
was directed toward seeking buving 
points, as a believer in averaging—as a 
firm believer, too, in the United States 
of America. Dividends were of para 


mount importance to my program in 
1929. Such receipts were $400 in excess 
of those of 1928: in 1930 they were $900 
over 1928. This experience afforded 
courage with which to meet the deep 
dividends 


1932 depression, when 


dropped $400 under those of 1928. 
Strangely, it might seem, my dividends 
of 1930 were exactly equalled again by 
1926. 

“Perhaps an odd factor in connection 
with the gradual building of the roster 
of securities is that not much trading 
was done in common stocks, although 
there was in bonds, the profits of which 
were reinvested in stocks. 

“Long hours spent in my regular oc- 
cupation prevented the application of 
much time to my ‘hobby.’ But I am 
able to take considerable pride in the 
fact that friends, upon examining the 
results, have said that if I had started 
with a substantial amount of capital, or 
had had better educational advantages, 
they doubted if the product would have 


been much better, and that the criti- 


10 


cized diversification had been my sal- 


vation. 
Odd Reactions 


“The reactions of people I’ve talked 
to about securities have always inter- 
ested and often puzzled me. I'd be criti- 
cized for being ‘spread out’ so widely, 
and then the critic would commend an- 
other issue to be included in the list. 
A leading service wanted me to switch 
from one to another company in the 
same industry. Even investment coun- 
sel that I have discussed the list with are 
unimpressed by some of the best stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange to- 
day. Stubbornness and patience have, I 
suppose, marked my efforts; and I have 
enjoyed keeping records of criticism in 
order to discover later who was right. 

“In time I learned that it paid to hold 


on to the good stocks. 


In Broad Summary 


“In final analysis, I would say that if 
the time ever comes when the equities 
of our leading corporations go to pot, 
would there be any securities that 
would not do the same? From the days 
of the Pilgrims, this country has been 
built up by the collective risk money of 
the little fellow—the wage earner. The 
war is placing a mortgage on all these 
‘pieces of paper, and the American 
spirit prompts knuckling down to wipe 
that mortgage out, and proving to the 
younger generation that a lot of revo- 
lutionary ideas abroad are visionary and 
not to be exploited for their good. 


“As a who looks back 


many years of ‘pioneering in invest- 


man upon 
ment’ [ would ask this question (and 
advance an affirmative answer): does 
not the purchase of selected equities re- 
lease funds which the rising generation 
can employ in order to go on with 
American pioneering in industry?” 
Study of the list reveals many points 
of interest for individuals who seek to 


arrange a definite portfolio of securities 


by adding to their holdings from time 
to time. “Mr. A. L.” notes that he con- 
siders the management of money as a 
“hobby,” but a far more serious pur- 
pose than this is evident in the variety 


of securities he holds. 


Appreciation 


The portfolio was analyzed on De- 
cember 8 for discussion in this article. 
Since that date, many of the stocks have 
moved forward, but it will be seen that, 
as of that day, the list had a composite 
market value greater than the original 
cost—even with substantial depreciation 
from cost showing among the railroad 
issue and some others. An argument in 
favor of broad diversification is thus 
disclosed, and emphasis would appear 
to be laid upon it by the fact that the 
owner of the portfolio holds stocks 
bought 20 to 30 years ago. 

The process followed in building the 
list is graphically recorded in the indi- 
vidual holdings. “Mr. A. L.” often 
bought a single share and usually only 
a few shares at a time. He mentions 
averaging and the column _ headed 
“Cost price” represents the averaged 
prices of many separate purchases. 
When attention centers upon an issue 
like International Business Machines, 
averaged down to a price far below the 
current market appraisal of the stock, 
it is evident that stock dividends were 
taken into account in calculating an 
average cost. 

By eternally sticking at it, the port- 
folio owner has acquired more than 
1,000 shares at an average cost of about 
$48.75 per share, and all the stocks ex- 
cept one is currently paying dividends. 


More 


brought into the list stocks, nearly all of 


than that, close selection has 


which have been consecutive annual 
dividend payers for many years. Pa- 
tience in choosing, in weeding out for 
the sake of improved strength, in grad- 
ually arranging a portfolio which met 
the investor’s desires, are evident. On 


(continued on page 16) 
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NEW 


LISTINGS 








450,000 Shares 
Common Stock, Par $20 
Ticker Symbol: IDA 








DAHO POWER COMPANY com- 

mon stock, consisting of 450,000 
shares, par value $20 per share, is a new- 
comer to the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Formerly held by Electric Power 
& Light Corporation, the common stock 
was offered for public sale by a syndi- 
cate of underwriters on September 2, 
and quickly oversubscribed. The com- 
mon shares are now held by more than 
4,000 owners located in 39 states and 
the District of Columbia. 

Idaho Power Company, a Maine cor- 
poration, was organized to take over the 
systems and business of 5 immediate 
predecessor companies, the pioneers of 


(continued on page 12) 
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1.074.472 Shares 
Common Stock, Par $1 


Ticker Symbol: RTI 











HE Royal Typewriter Company, 

Inc. was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York in per- 
petuity on October 17, 1913, being the 
successor of a New Jersey corporation 
of a similar name organized in 1904. 
The normal peace-time business of the 
company is the manufacture and sale of 
trade-mark 


typewriters under the 


“Royal”; also the manufacture and sale 





HE company — serves extensive 

areas in California and also  sec- 
tions of Nevada and Arizona with elec- 
tric energy. Although the largest city 
supplied with electricity is San Bernar- 
dino—population approximately 46,600 
—a wide diversification of industry 
throughout the territory results in a 
high annual load factor. Irrigation 


pumping constitutes a heavy demand, 


~* 


of typewriter accessories such as_rib- 
bons and carbon paper under the trade- 
mark “Roytype.” It also engages in the 
rental and service of typewriters. At 
present the company is engaged in the 
manufacture of ordnance, principally 
parts for airplane engines for the Navy 
and War Department. 

The principal plant of the company 
is located at 150 New Park Ave., Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. It is owned by the 
company in fee and consists of 18 con- 
nected buildings of mill construction of 
H design containing over 500,000 square 
feet of floor space. The first building 
was completed in 1908. Since then, 17 
new buildings have been added. The 
plant of the company’s Canadian sub- 
sidiary, Royal Typewriter Company, 
Ltd., also owned in fee, is located in 


Montreal. It 


45,000 square feet of floor space. 


contains approximately 


Royal operates 75 direct retail branch 


(continued on page 12) 











$16,000,000 First Mortgage 
314 Per Cent Bonds 


Series due 1968 


Ticker Symbol: CAP 











and the variety of industries among the 
company’s customers is emphasized by 
mention of a few— 

Cement, chemical extraction of borax 
and soda ash, magnesium, tungsten, 
fruit packing, gold and silver extrac- 
tion. 

The manufacture and sale of ice in 
portions of Imperial and_ Riverside 


(continued on page 14) 











Idaho Power Co. 


—New Listing— 
(continued from page 11) 


the electric light and power industry in 
southern Idaho and eastern Oregon. 
Operations were commenced August 1, 
1916. 

The territory served by the company 
area of 


embraces an approximately 


15,550 square miles located in 17 coun- 
ties of Idaho, 2 counties of eastern Ore- 
gon and 1 county in northern Nevada. 
The population of the territory is cur- 
rently estimated at 240,000, and includes 
about 46 per cent of the total population 
of Idaho, Among principal cities served 
by the company are Boise, Pocatello, 
Twin Falls, Nampa and Caldwell. 
Extending 400 miles across southern 
Idaho and into eastern Oregon, the ter- 
ritory is defined principally by the 
Snake River valley, which has the foun- 
dation of its economy in agriculture, 
stock raising and related industries. 
Most of the farms are irrigated, account- 
ing in part for a high productivity of 


crops. 
Farming Lines 
c 


As of June 30, 1943, the company 
owned and operated approximately 
4,801 miles of rural service lines reach- 
ing 24,073 farm and rural customers. It 
is estimated that in excess of 80 per cent 
of all farms located within the territory 
served are electrified and are supplied 
with electric service by Idaho Power 
Company. 

Adjoining the fertile valleys of the 
Snake and tributary rivers are moun- 
tainous areas where mining and lumber- 
ing produce a substantial annual income 
and, with agriculture, provide a_bal- 
anced economy for the region. Gold, sil 
ver, lead and zinc are among the metals 
which have been mined for many years. 
Recent discoveries and developments 


have made Idaho a leading producer of 
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tungsten, as well as antimony, cobalt 
and mercury. 

Idaho Power Company is in process 
of completing a new transmission line 
106 miles in length to serve the newly 
opened Yellow Pine mining area in 
west central Idaho, and for many years 
has furnished electric power to older 


mining properties. 
Asset Position 


Gross assets of Idaho Power Company 
in the quarter ending October 31, 1943, 
following a re-statement of accounts in 
conformity with requirements of regu- 
latory bodies, amounted to $41,798,660.17. 
Gross operating revenues for 12 months 
ended the same date were $7,176,490.82, 
and net income (adjusted to equalize 
tax accruals) was $1,261,030.48. Earn- 
ings for this period per share of com- 
mon stock were $1.89. The quarterly 
dividend paid to holders of common 
stock of record October 15, 1943, was 40 
cents per share. The company has paid 
dividends on its common stock in each 
year since 1917. 

Idaho 


pany’s first mortgage bonds $18,000,000 


Refunding of Power Com- 
in total, was accomplished November 
16, 1943, by private sale to 13 life insur- 
ance companies. 

The company. has $6,058,700 in pre- 
ferred stock of two classes outstanding, 


7 preferred stock, $100 


$3,213,000 of 
par value, and $2,845,700 of 6% _ pre- 
ferred stock, no par. 

“The company owes its origin and 
subsequent development to the parent 
company under whose sponsorship it 
was organized,” writes C. J. Strike, 
president. “The fact that it was a part of 
a national system in which a centraliza- 
tion of management control was close to 
the financial center of the country made 
possible the initial financing of the 
company. 

“Idaho Power Company has estab- 
lished its own credit, and will continue 


to serve its territory adequately as an 


Royal Typewriter Co. 
—New Listing— 
(continued from page 11) 


offices located throughout the United 
States. Its products are sold through 
these branches as well as through inde- 
pendent dealers. Typewriters manufac- 
tured by the company are also dis- 
tributed to the world markets through 
foreign dealer organizations and 
through foreign subsidiaries. 

The manufacture and sale of type- 
writers was curtailed in March, 1942, 
and on October 31, 1942, the manufac- 
ture of typewriters was wholly discon- 
tinued by order of the War Production 
Board. The major conversion program 
to war work got under way on Octo- 
ber 31, 1942, although prior to that time 
some conversion to war work had been 
effected but could not be completed as 
the company was engaged in the manu- 
facture of typewriters for the armed ser- 
vices. The rapid increase in war produc- 
tion since October 31, 1942 is indicated 
by the fact that 7 per cent of 1943 vol- 
ume was delivered in the first quarter 
of the fiscal year, 16 per cent in the sec- 
ond quarter, 29 per cent in the third 
quarter and 48 per cent in the last 
quarter. 

The company estimates that at the 
end of the war it can reconvert to the 
peace-time basis so that production of 
typewriters will commence within ap- 
proximately go days. It is also believed 
that the cost of reconverting will not be 
large. At the time the manufacture and 
sale of typewriters for civilian use was 
restricted in March, 1942, the company’s 
sales had reached the highest point in its 


history, according to the records. 





independently-owned private _ utility. 
There has been no change in directorate 
or management. The same local people, 
representing the territory served, will 


operate the company.” 
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Steps to Personalize the Threat 
of Dangerous Inflation 


By HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


President, The Institute of Life Insurance 


if must seem to the man in the street 
that certain bulky statistics are be- 
ing overworked in the stern contest 
now under way against inflation. I 
wonder what mental picture the aver- 
age Man or woman sees upon reading, 
or upon hearing a speaker say, that the 
excess of America’s income over expen- 
ditures will this year be around $37,- 
000,000,000 . . . a sum constituting an 
“inflationary gap,’ of which a great 
proportion requires “siphoning off” or 
we may head toward unrestrained price 
inflation. 

Here you have grave and important 
figures. Contemplation of this  infla- 
tionary gap, with all the implications 
suggested by it in respect to spending 
pressures upon the merchandise mar- 
kets, keeps economic authorities awake 
nights. 

But it is most difficult for anyone 
who is not statistically minded to per- 
sonalize the spending power of $37,- 
000,000,000. Does Mr. James Jones, with 
considerable overtime money in his pay 
envelope, think about an inflationary 
gap in terms of himself as he stands in 
a haberdashery store, toying with the 
idea of buying a dozen $5 shirts (they 
used to be $4.25) when three would last 
him a long time? 

Yet Mr. Jones is one of the many, 
many thousands of people for whom 
the dangers of inflation will have to be 
made personal if disastrous price ad- 
vances for essential goods are to be 
avoided. It will have to be driven home 
to the Mr. Joneses that there is danger 
in the air for Aim, for his family, for 
his neighbors. Furthermore, just to 
warn him of possible trouble is not 
enough. He should be shown how to 
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employ his extra money so that he may 
—with advantage to himself—avoid the 
personal impact of inflation. 


Large Statistics 


Before discussing further some of the 
obvious points which the heading of 
this article permits, we might look at 
some other resounding statistics. They 
may be selected so as to have a bearing 
upon the theme, and they ought to 
paint definite, understandable mental 
canvasses for a great many individuals. 

For example, it is reasonably esti- 
mated that 50,000,000 men, women and 
children in the United States have 
bought War Bonds, as a matter of pa- 
triotic duty and as a matter of invest- 
ment of extra earnings of these war 
times. Their aggregate purchases come 
to the whopping total of some $20,000,- 
900,000. If these figures are tied in with 
the subject of inflation, it is not difficult 
to draw a personal lesson from them. 

The purchase of War Bonds is a 
smashing blow at inflation, provided— 
and this is fundamental—the bonds are 


kept. 


Take as another example the 68,000,- 
ooo Americans who own life insurance. 
They have increased their insurance 
protection by $15,000,000,000 in the past 
two years, with an accompanying in- 
crease of $4,900,000,000 in the assets be- 
hind their policies. 

Here we have a distinctly personal 
motive—the desire to protect oneself 
and one’s dependents to safeguard the 
future security of the home and the 
family. Yet at the same time purchases 
of life insurance represent another great 
contribution in the battle against infla- 
tion. Thus we have again the element 
of personal advantage with a_ wide- 


spread beneficial impact. 
Forms of Thrift 


We could go on to cite more statis- 
tics of this nature in terms of millions 
of people and billions of dollars 
such as savings accounts, debt reduc- 
tion and other forms of thrift. All 
would bear out the point we are mak- 
ing. However, I don’t think, that is 
necessary, for the pattern is very clear. 
Thrift is the individual’s great weapon 
against inflation. At the same time, 
while he helps himself in practising 
thrift he is helping others. 

Look at the reverse side for the mo- 
ment. What if thrift were allowed to 
lag and savings were not so great? 
Here, too, the facts are crystal clear and 
their implications obvious. Because of 
the war and its inescapable require- 
ments, we now have only $2 worth of 
things to buy for every $3 of buying 
power in the hands of consumer based 
on the 1943 incomes of individuals. 

A buying scramble for things that 
are available would inevitably push 
prices up, perhaps enough to exhaust 
all the available purchasing power. The 
buyer wouldn’t get any more for his 
money. The net result would be that 
the individual would be penalizing 
himself if he allowed this to happen 


and would at the same time be depriv- 
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ing himselt ot a source of future satis- 
faction and security that savings create. 

All this has another application in 
the field of investment. In essence the 
savings of Mr. Jones and his fellow 
Americans are the lifeblood of our sys- 
tem of American enterprise, providing 
the capital which makes the wheels go 
‘round. The millions of Americans who 
class of 


comprise our great SeCCUrIly 


holders are among our most valuable 
citizens. They have already made in 
calculable contributions to the nation’s 
progress. They will be needed as never 
before after victory to supply the Capi- 
tal investments which business and in 
will re- 


full 


national 


dustry, both large and small, 


quire for the maintenance of 


employment and a_ healthy 
economy, and the preservation of the 
American way of life. Their stake in 
the prevention of inflation is a very real 


and great one, 
Strictly Personal 


It’s not enough merely to develop a 


course of individual action by which 
the average man or woman can help to 


off He the 


feeling of the personal danger of infla- 


ward inflation. must get 
tion to him in order to be impelled to 
take the necessary action, 

It is not very easy for Mr. Jones to 
think of inflation in personal terms. 
That is something that is supposed to 
happen to the other fellow. Like the 
German after the last war, when a 
bushel basket of money was needed to 
buy a loaf of bread and the savings of 
the people were eventually wiped out 
when the mark went down to nothing 
in value. Or like what is going on in 
China today. Neither of these inflations 
is applicable here because underlying 
conditions are very different. 

We can make it a little more real by 
coming closer home and citing chap- 
ters from American history—the fact 
that the nation has already known four 


major war inflations. The average man 
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is familiar with the phrase, “not worth 
a Continental,” and it grew from what 
happened to monetary values in the 
Revolution. Then there are the infla- 
tions that resulted from the War of 
1812, the Civil War and World War I. 

But even the recurring historical tes- 
timony that war and inflation are in- 
separable bedfellows, like mosquitos 
and malaria, is still a bit remote. How- 
ever, what inflation brings, and how it 
affects the de- 


individual himself, is 


cidedly a personal matter. 
War Inflations 


Here we have the recent example of 
the first World War and what hap- 
pened afterward .. . the boom of the 
‘20s and then the tragic period of the 
"30s. Economists call it the post-1g29 de- 
fHlation period. The average man knows 
it as hard times. 

The memory of this period is. still 
real to most people but Mr. Jones, with 
a pocketful of money now, may have 
forgotten the lesson it taught. It is a 
good time to recall the lesson, and take 
steps to see that the pocket full of 
money is laid away against whatever 
may develop in the later 1940's. 

The matter of presenting the infla- 
tion situation to every American to in- 
spire this desired individual action is 
not an easy one. The government is 
doing a good deal. The life insurance 
companies are helping by a cooperative 
campaign for the dissemination of in- 


banks 


dering valuable assistance. 


formation. Some are also ren- 

Industry, too, can make an important 
contribution by carrying personalized 
anti-inflation messages to the investors 
in its securities through established 
channels of communication, such as the 
forthcoming annual reports for 1943 
and through dividend enclosures. At 
the same time industry can tell the 
same story to the millions of the other 
members of the industrial family—the 


workers. This can be done through 


employee publications, notices enclosed 
in pay envelopes, posters and through 
other points of contact. Industry would 
help itself as well as society as a whole 
in so doing. 

The investors and employees of com- 
panies listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, taken collectively, represent 
a large and important part of the Amer- 
ican public. Their cooperation would 
be invaluable in the battle of inflation, 
and would at the same time give another 
impressive demonstration of the vitality 


of democracy in action. 


California Electric 
Power Co. 


(continued on page 11) 
Counties, of California, accounted for 
11.25 per cent of the organization’s oper- 
ating revenues in the 12 months ended 
March 31, and 7.70 per cent of the rev- 
enues was derived from operation of 
telephone and telegraph lines. The re- 
mainder came from electricity. 

California Electric Power Company 
operates 11 hydro-electric generating 
plants, a steam plant at San Bernardino 
and an internal combustion plant at 
Blythe. In addition to distributing its 
own production, the company is an ex- 
tensive buyer of energy from the city 
of Los Angeles and Federal power 


plants, including Boulder Dam. 


The company and _ its consolidated 
subsidiaries reported total operating 


revenues of $6,328,999 for the 12 months 
ended March 31, 1943. After expenses, 
local taxes, etc., a balance of $2,588,450 
remained for interest, amortization and 
Federal taxes. Interest on the long- 
term debt amounted to $1,220,760. After 
all deductions from income, the bal- 
ance was $1,286,174, from which $374,- 
Federal 


vided for. 


150 income taxes were pro- 


The consolidated balance sheet on 


the same date listed total 


$36,633,896. 
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Post-War 


Planning 


For Greater and Easier Farm Production, Machine 


Makers Get Set to Produce More Varied and 


Cheaper Implements for Times of Peace 


ESPONDING to a request from 
Tue Excuance for a statement 
concerning post-war plans of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, J. L. 
McCaffrey, Vice-President, and chair- 
man of the post-war planning commit- 
tee, Says: 

“We have plans but they are not per- 
mitted to interfere in any way with 
the immediate job of war production. 
In some important and far-reaching in- 
stances, these post-war plans are def- 
nite and detailed, well along toward 
fruition. In other directions we have 
not yet reached the matured stage, but 
have settled on the goals we hope to 
reach and have laid out a general course 
of procedure to follow. 

“Our work to date encourages us to 
believe that we will reach many of these 
goals through the development of the 
kind of machines we have in mind. 
While we are planning just as carefully 
for the post-war development of our 
motor truck, industrial power unit, re- 
frigeration, and other lines of products, 
I shall discuss here only farm machines. 

“Five basic considerations are held in 
mind: 

“(1) While agriculture after the war 
may be different in many respects from 
what it has been heretofore, the funda- 
mental purpose of farm machinery will 


remain the same—to enable the farmer 





to produce more food with less labori- 
ous labor and at lower cost. The im- 
mediate job of American agriculture, 
both now and for several years after 
the war, will be to produce an abun- 
dance of food to tide us over one of the 
world’s great food crises. Adequate, 


economical farm machinery is a basic 
requirement tor that job. 

“(2) We believe that a cardinal need 
of American post-war agriculture will 
be farm machines possessing maximum 
efficiency and the lowest possible cost, 
especially the type to fit family-sized 
farms, and our efforts are in that di- 
rection. 

“(3) We believe that the rapidly 
changing techniques in the culture of 
crops, the wider diversification of crops 
grown by farmers, and the introduction 
of crops new to the American scene 
will create demands for new types of 
machines, and we are following these 
developments carefully. We seek to 
build our post-war machines to fit the 


farmer's needs. 


Simple Designs 


“(4) Engineering, scientific, and me- 
chanical advance will make it possible 
to build farm machines after the war 
of simpler design, much easier to han- 
dle, and much more precise in their 
operation. 

“(5) We are certain that out of the 
mass of new manufacturing technology 
acquired by American industry as a re- 
sult of the great program of war pro- 
duction will come new manufacturing 
methods, the use of new and _ better 
materials, and other improvements that 
will enable us to produce better ma- 
chines for the American farmer. We 
intend to see to it that the American 
farmer, in the cultivation of his acres, 
has access to the finest of these new 
techniques. 


“Naturally, I cannot speak now of 


individual machines except in several 
instances where designs are practically 
matured, 

“We have given much consideration 

to the bringing of mechanized power 
to the handling of crops for which such 
power has not been available in the 
past. An example was the announce- 
ment by our company not long ago of 
the development of a successful me- 
chanical cotton picker. It probably will 
not be produced in quantity until after 
the war, because it requires a consider- 
able volume of materials per machine. 
But the cotton picker in its present 
form is ready for commercial utiliza- 
tion—a few are already in the hands of ° 
planters—and we anticipate that in cer- 
tain cotton growing sections this ma- 
chine will be an important post-war 
development. 
“Likewise, for many years our indus- 
try has sought to develop an econom- 
ical, successful sugar-beet harvester. It 
has been a very difficult job, but prog- 
ress is being made, and it may well be 
that a beet harvester will be another 
important post-war farm machine. 

“There has been great technological 
change in recent years in the handling 
of the hay crop. Machines for use in 
the hay crop have kept pace with the 
changes in the manner of handling the 
crop. Our company has. some new 
types of hay machines which we may 
introduce before the war is over. These 
new machines for use in the handling 
of hay promises to be important post- 
war developments. 


More Efficient Machines 


“We are constantly working on 
tractors with the goal of making more 
power available to farmers, more efh- 
ciently applied to their machines. 

“We are currently doing a great deal 
of work with the self-propelled com- 
bine. This type of combine operates 
under its own motive power and is not 
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pulled by tractors as are standard com- 
bines. On some types of farms this 
will represent a distinct technological 
improvement. 

“Aside from these machines, already 
well matured, we expect many signif- 
icant post-war changes in farm equip- 
ment design, construction, and_per- 
formance during the first decade after 
the end of the war, whenever that may 
be. But we do not expect to sell all, or 
even very many, of these changes in the 
first year or two after the war. That is 
so for two reasons: first, because new 
types of farm equipment require thor- 
ough, exhaustive testing, not merely in 
laboratories or on proving grounds, but 
in the actual farm fields, under all con- 
ditions of crops, soil, climate, and 
topography. That is a time-consuming 
process. 

“Secondly, changing over from pres- 
ent models to quite different models 
would require large-scale retooling and 
changes in factory layout, another time- 


consuming process. 
General Premises 


“I should like also to make some 
general observations about some of the 
post-war developments we expect: 

“The new developments in manu- 
facturing techniques and in the use of 
materials made available in greater 
quantity as a result of our industrial 
expansion for the war production job, 
suggest some new approaches to post- 
war farm equipment design, engineer- 
ing, and production, Advances in tech- 
nique offer the engineer greater free- 
dom of design in dealing with new 
and old problems, and the production 
man better ways to build machines. 

“When applied to existing types of 
machines, they suggest the possibility 
of improved quality and performance. 

“Our over-all objective, and I be- 
lieve the over-all effect of new post- 


war developments in farm equipment, 
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30 Years of Methodical Buying of Stocks 


For Personal Investment 


(continued from page 10) 


the basis of averaged costs, present in- 
come is more than 5 per cent. 

It would be possible to moralize at 
length about the element of patience 
which is involved in gathering together 
such a list over many years. Contempla- 
tion of this ingredient of effective in- 
that “Mr. A. L.” 


must have devoted more time—at least, 


vestment suggests 
more attention—to the task than his 
comment indicates. Selecting, weigh- 
ing, adding to the number of tested 
issues, discarding the less satisfactory, 
are illuminated by the character of the 
list as a whole. 


Hewing to the Line 


Consciously or not, he stuck pretty 
close to his original premises. A high 
percentage of the portfolio consists of 
common stocks of companies supplying 
the necessities of life—modern life—in- 
cluding use of the motor car, down-to- 
household the chain 


date gadgets, 


stores, and so on; and in the business 


field—essential metals, machines, banks, 
building materials. 

The probably wonder 
what the portfolio owner is going to do 
about his railroad stocks. The answer 
might be something like this: the rails 
are paying dividends, which is the goal 
of this investor’s endeavor; depreciated 


critic will 


stocks are no new experience for him; 
patience and study will be applied to 
the rails in process of working out rea- 
sonable average prices under continu- 
ous investment as these ingredients 
have been employed on many past oc- 
casions for the deliberate up-building of 
the list. 

“Mr. A. L.” makes it abundantly 
clear that he is a partisan of equities. 
No bonds appear in the portfolio. Ref- 
erence in the text to his experience in 
employing bonds for trading purposes 
would seem to reflect a more modern 
practice than was in evidence 30 years 
. a revelation of “Mr. A. L.'s” 
use of available materials to capitalize 


ago oe 


changing conditions. 





and more 
power available to the 
owner-operator of the smaller farm and 
the machines to go with it. We are 
working and planning to do our im- 
portant share in keeping the small farm 


will be to make more 


mechanical 


operator abreast of advancing farm 
technology, to help him achieve eco- 
nomic independence, for only by doing 
that can we keep American agriculture 
sound at the core. 

“There are many social reasons which 
make the proper equipment of the 
smaller farms desirable. We believe in 
the social soundness of an American 
which _ is 


agriculture predominantly 


composed of one-family farms owned, 
occupied, and operated by the family. 
We want to help to make such farms 
secure and independent to the highest 
possible degree. 

“There are equally compelling eco- 
nomic reasons. We want a large vol- 
ume of sales for our machines post war 
because our manufacturing facilities 
and the number of our employes are 
geared to that status. 

“There are more of the one-family 
farms than of any other kind, and so, 
in our post-war planning, our principal 
objective looks toward satisfaction of 
the needs of those customers.” 








M onthly Statistics 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


MONTH END DATA 
Shares Listed 
Share Issues Listed ‘ 
Par Value of Bonds Listed 
Bond Issues Listed ‘ 
Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers 
Market Value of Listed Shares 
Market Value of Listed Bonds 
Market Value of All Listed Securities 
Flat Average Price—All Share Issues 
Shares: Market Value — Shares Listed . 
Bonds: Market Value — Par Value . 
Stock Price Index (12/31/24—100) . 
Shares in Short Interest* ad 
Member Borrowings on U. S. Gov't Issues* 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral* 


Per cent of Market Value of Listed Shares? . 


Member Borrowings—Total* : 
N. Y. S. E. Members’ Branch Offices 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices 
DATA FOR FULL MONTH 
Reported Share Volume : 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) . 
Ratio to Listed Shares ese 
Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots)* . 
Money Value of Total Share Sales* . 
Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) . 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds 
Total Bond Volume (Par Value)* 
Money Value of Total Bond Sales 
N. Y. S. E. Memberships Transferred 
Average Price 


(Mil.) 
(No.) 
(Mil. $) 
(No.) 
(No.) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
(S) 

(S) 

(S) 
(%) 
(Thou.) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
(%) 
(Mil. $) 
(No.) 
(No.) 


(Thou.) 
(Thou.) 
(Thou.) 
(%) 
(Thou.) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(%) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(No.) 

(S) 


NOVEMBER 
1,487 
1,235 

90,970 
1,098 
1,193 

45,102 

90,077 

135,179 
42.67 
30.33 
99.02 
59.8p 
760 
270 
448 
0.99 
718 
Ti2 


25337 


18,246 
793 
883 
1.23 
24,096 
585,713 
187,631 
8,158 
9,021 
-206 
214,200 
118,254 
4 
45,000 


OCTOBER 
1,485 
1,235 

91,004 
1,108 
1,198 

48,178 

90,502 

138,680 
44.83 
32.44 
99.45 
64.0 


729 


13,923 
557 
625 

0.94 
17,629 
453,578 
208,876 
8,355 
9,411 
.243 
234,183 
123,096 


= 


42,714 


SEPTEMBER 


1,484 
1,238 
80,656 
1,108 
1,196 
48,711 
80,150 
128,861 
45.02 
32.82 
99.37 
64.8 
762 
440 
SOL 
1.03 
942 
765 


2,341 


14,986 
599 

643 

1.01 
19,122 
467,087 
196,560 
7,862 
8,404 
.244 
212,072 
112,695 
5 

37,000 


NOVEMBER 
1,471 
1,242 

67,156 
1,142 
1,208 

37,374 

64,544 

101,918 
36.87 
25.41 
96.11 
50.6 


551 


13,437 
611 
668 . 

0.91 
17,310 
352,285 
169,301 
7,695 
8,582 
252 
192,439 
87,421 
5 


27,400 


* Items are as of ledgers which normally reflect transactiois up to the close of the second full preceding business day. 
* Ratios of member borrowings on other collateral to ma-ket value of listed shares. This ratio figure is not com- 
parable to the ratios published prior to May 1943. To obtain ratios comparable to those previously published, the total 
member borrowings should be divided by the market value of all listed shares. 
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